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‘‘ He only does it in play, and not so hard as you 
say,” replied Agnes. But she turned pale and 
trembled a little. The paleness and trembling in- 
creased when Blitterman, magnificently dressed, 
entered the apartment. He kissed his bride’s hand, 
and the checks of the three children, but Adolphus 
turned his face away, so that Blitterman’s lips only 
touched his ear. He then took out of his coat-pocket 
three immense parcels of sweets, and giving them to 
the children, said with a smile, ‘‘ On this happy day, 
my dear children, you must not be forgotten. I 
hope you will enjoy these sweetmeats, my darlings.” 

“Do not eat any of them, Dietrich,” said Adol- 
phus, privately, to his little brother, “or you will 
have the stomach-ache again.” 

Blitterman apparently heard this warning, for he 
pit his lips, and his right hand closed convulsively, 
as if he longed to give him a grip. He was already 
taking hold of the boy by his long curls, when the 
door opened and the cook entered, and said,— 

‘‘Frau Hiebendahl, your old cook, Regina, isbelow, 
and wishes to congratulate you on your marriage.” 

‘‘ We thank her,” said Blitterman, hastily, ‘‘ but 
we will take the will for the deed, as we do not wish 
to be disturbed.” 

‘‘She will not be sent away,” replied Riedelin, 
¢‘although I told her that no one was to be ad- 
mitted. She has brought a beautiful bouquet for Frau 
Hiebendahl.” 

‘You must receive it then,” replied Blitterman ; 
‘and here,”’ taking a piece of money out of his pocket 
as he spoke, “ offer her this florin with our thanks.” 

The cook went and soon returned with the bou- 
quet, which was tied with a broad rose-coloured 
ribbon. Blittermam went up to the cook and took 
the bouquet from her. As he leoked carefully at the 
fluttering ribbon he started and turned pale, but 
quickly reeovering himself, he held the nosegay in 
such a way that his hand coneealed the under part 
of it, as well as the ends of the ribbon. He then 
said to Frau Hiebendahl,— 

‘‘My dearest bride, unless you wish to wear any 
of these flowers, I will take care that they shall be 
put into fresh water.” 

As Agnes gave consent to this by silence, Blitter- 
man went away with the flowers. He soon re- 
turned. 

‘* Let us goto your dear mother,” he said, gently, 
‘‘her blessing will eheer and render us prosperous.” 

They went to the old lady, who was dressed suit- 
ably for the occasion, and received them with deep 
emotion. 

‘‘My dearest mother,” said Blitterman, fawningly, 
*‘how I regret that your illness prevents your wit- 
nessing our union at church; your being present 
would very much add to the sacredness of the cere- 
mony. Only say the word, and I will request the 
clergyman to come here and join our hands and 
hearts in your presence. All the formalities have 
been gone through, and therefore he could make no 
objection to my proposal, to which I am sure my 
dear betrothed will not refuse her consent.” 

‘‘No, dear Blitterman,” replied the old lady, 
gently but decidedly, ‘I will never consent to my 
son’s widow being married anywhere but in the 
church of Frankfort, and that publicly; I shall be 


with you in spirit, though not in body, and will pray. 


for your happiness. 
you!” 


May God’s blessing accompany 
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women embraced each other; his haxzds an] lips were 
tightly closed; but by the time they looked up again 
he was standing there smiling and complaisant. 
Before Agnes was led from her room by her bride. 
groom to enter the carriage which was in readiness, 
she embraced her three children and gave way to a 
fresh burst of tears. She felt a dire foreboding that 
she was about to take a step which might lead to 
trouble, and she tried to strengthen herself with the 
reflection that the path she was entering on was 
entirely for the sake of her children. 

The carriage was waiting for the bridal pair at 
the house-door. The space between the carriage 
and the house was filled by the servants and those 
employed in the warehouse. Amidst the crowd was 
Regina, screaming, struggling, and eagerly vituper- 
ating. 

“She is mad!” they exclaimed. ‘Out of her 
senses! She is speaking entirely out of spite, and 
from revengeful motives. ‘Turn her away.” 

The bridal pair-now appeared in the passage. 
Regina struggled violently to force her way to the 
bride, while Blitterman’s servants tried to keep her 
at a distance. 

_ “Frau Hiebendahl!” she shrieked, amidst the 
voices of those around her, ‘‘ your husband still lives, 
‘he is not dead, although you were told he was. Listen 
to me! Stop! Stop!” 

But Blitterman had already placed his bride ia. 
the carriage, and had taken his seat beside her. 

‘Drive on, coachman,” he exclaimed. The horses 
started, and Regina’s voiee was drowned by the 
clattering of their hoofs and the noise of the carriage 
wheels. 

‘What was that?” said Agnes, trembling; “ what 
did Regina say of my husband? did she say he was 
living? 

‘‘Yes, my dear betrothed,” replied Blitterman, 
‘‘she did; she looked upon meas being already your 
husband, and prayed that I might live to enjoy 
that happiness ; see whata present of a florin will do.” 

As the carriage proceeded through the streets and 
lanes it was followed by persons of both sexes, who 
were running at their utmost speed. This somewhat 
unusual proceeding caused passers-by to pause to 
witness the race, with a shake of the head, while 
others joined those who were running, without in- 
deed knowing what was their object. When tho 
carriage at last stopped at St. Paul’s Church, the 
church door was quickly surrounded by a crowd, 
who, panting and breathless, seemed to be disputing 
as to some step that was to be taken. 

In the meantime the bridal pair had left tho 
carriage and had gone into the vestry, whence they 
soon after proceeded to the altar, where the clergyman 
was awaiting them. 

There was an appearance of considerable un- 
easiness in the circle of spectators. Half-whispered 
questions respecting some one who was absent; a 
noisy search for him; voices calling to each other, 
and mutual exhortations to speedy action, wer 
audible. 

It was indeed time that something should be done, 
for the clergyman had already got as far as the 
question whether any one could state any impediment 
to the marriage of the pair before him. 

Then a man of herculean form stepped out of the 
crowd. It was Hiebendahl’s former market-servant, 
Siegart, dressed in his working clothes, with aleathera 





Blitterman’s face wore a scowl of rage as the two 


apron and bare arms; he said, in a deep bass voice,— 
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‘‘Ts it not true, your reverence, that a woman 
cannot marry as long as her first husband is alive, 
unless she has been divorced from him? Now, my 
dear old master, Herr Hiebendah], whom may God 
long preserve, is not dead; he was not drowned in 
the Maine, as it was represented.” 

An exclamation from the bride interrupted the 
speaker. 

‘‘He lies! he is drunk!” shouted the enraged 
Btitterman. 

‘That will be seen,” replied Siegart, quietly. 
‘‘My old master is not lying buried at Bingen, but 
is standing as a sentry at Berlin, to whicb place a 
Prussian recruiting-party conveyed him by force ; he 
has sent many letters one after another to his wife, 
his mother, and his friends, but some villain has 
always contrived to make away with them.” 

Agnes groaned and fainted away. Blitterman 
had turned as pale as death. The muscles of his 
face worked convulsively, his eyes glared like those 
of a rattlesnake, his hands were clenched, his lips 
as white as ashes. 

“ Produce proofs!” he gasped. ‘‘ Produce proofs!” 
he exclaimed, excitedly, but speaking with difficulty. 

“Where is Regina?” asked the market-servant, 
looking round amidst the spectators. She arrived at 
that moment at the church, and hastened through 
the crowd, who made way for her. 

“Then I am not too late,” she said, panting, ‘to 
Herr Hiebendahl ¢s alive / 
I tell you again and again.” 

‘Produce proofs!” vociferated Blitterman. 

“Where is- Bertram Weiser?” asked Regina, 
looking round inquiringly. ‘‘He saw and spoke to 
his kinsman in Berlin, and received letters and 
money from him, with directions to come here and 
put an end to the tissue of lies which have been 
concocted and believed. The letters were stolen from 
him on the journey, but the tale is none the less 
true.” 

Blitterman uttered a shout of laughter. ‘In- 
deed,” he said, ‘‘is that the state of the case? The 
whole scheme proceeds from the revenge of a bad 
boy; a boy who robbed his relations, cheated, lied, 
and is now lying again out of revenge. Where 
is the slanderer, that I may have him properly 
punished ? 

“Ha! he has disappeared ; after having befooled a 
credulous crowd who were to shoot the poisoned arrows 
for him. And who are all those around us? Common 
people, servants, clerks, workmen, who were de- 
servedly discharged from Frau Hiebendahl’s house, 
and-are therefore glad to assist the boy’s scheme. 
Rouse yourself, my beloved wife, and by giving me 
your dear hand, put an end to the wicked designs of 
those who are enemies to us both; and you, reverend 
sir, please to proceed with the sacred ceremony.” 

‘“‘ If you really are unable to bring forward any 
further proof,” said the clergyman to Siegart, “I 
cannot discontinue the sacred ceremony which I have 
bosin called upon to perform. What does the bride 
say f 

Agnes had been restored to consciousness, though 
still weak from the shock she had received. She 
replied in a decided tone, ‘‘ Ne, oh no, I cannot!” 

“What!” said Blitterman, reproachfully, ‘ can 
you really be so weak as to put any faith in these. 
shameful scandals ? to allow our enemies to triumph ? 
What will your good mother say? Your refusal to 
havo the marriage ceremony proceeded with may 





cause her death. Rouse yourself, dear Agnes, and 
think of your children.” 

“‘T CANNOT; IT Is IMPOSSIBLE! I would rather 
die; where is Bertram? Oh! bring him here,” 
exclaimed the bride. 

The bridegroom gave way to another fit of rage. 
His glaring eyes looked round for some one on whom 
he might vent his exasperation. 

All around were well prepared to withstand any 
attack from him. In the meantime one of Hieben- 
dahl’s former clerks approached the agitated bride. 
‘¢ Permit me,’’ he said, in a friendly manner, as he 
offered her his arm, “to conduct you to your 
carriage. This is not the place for further revela- 
tions. All will be explained at home, and I hope to 
your satisfaction.” 

Agnes thankfully accepted the offer, and, accom- 
panied by the crowd, left the church to enter the 
carriage, which set off without waiting for Blitter- 
man, who, devoured by rage, was slowly following. 
The crowd hastened after it, and those among them 
who had formerly been connected with the house as 
servants or friends made their way into it. When 
the bridegroom, who was coming after them, saw 
this, he went hastily away, but soon returned with a 
lawyer to take his part. 

In the meantime all the persons who were formerly 
in Hiebendahl’s service, and had been turned. off by 
Blitterman, arrived, and laid their complaints and 
accusations before the bride. 

The complainants increased in numbers as tho 
report spread of the scene which had taken place in 
the church, and they all lamented that the two ladies 
had placed so much confidence in the wicked book- 
keeper, and by their persistence in a life of seclusion 
should have prevented any friendly communication 
reaching them from any quarter. 

Blitterman and his lawyer now stepped in amongst 
these accusers, and Blitterman, in an angry voice, 
desired them to withdraw. 

“Oh, oh!” said Regina, ‘the book-keeper is not 
master of the house yet, and with ow good-will he 
never shall be. Just see, Dr. Grundmuler,” she 
continued to the former family physician, who was 
present, ‘‘ how ill poor little Dietrich looks. That is 
entirely from the poisonous sweetmeats which Herr 
Blitterman has given the children in large quantities, 
in order to get rid of them, and to be the only 
possessor of the fine income. I see the large parcels 
of the poisonous trash lying there now, which Herr 
Blitterman is in the habit of buying from the con- 
fectioner, who has already been frequently fined on 
account of their poisonous nature; you can see by 
their colours‘that they are all pvisonous.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed,” said the physician, after a careful 
examination of the sweets, ‘‘ these colours appear to 
be most: dangerous, and if the child has already eaten 
frequently of such stuff I do not wonder at his 


looking pale.” 
“Ts it possible?’? exclaimed Agnes, horror- 
stricken. ‘Oh, my poor child! what a horrible 


thing, if it is true; and you too, my Adolphus and 
my Leo.” 

‘Look here, mother,” said Adolphus, joyfully, 
‘‘look into my little cabinet. Here I have stored 
away all the beautiful, bright-coloured bonbons 
which Herr Blitterman gave to me and my brothers. 
We always had the stomach-ache whenever we ate 
them, so I took away the coloured ones, and only 
left them those that were uncoloured.” 

LL2 
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And indeed, in Adolphus’s cabinet there was a 
large collection of the brighi-coloured sweetmeats, 
the sight of which caused as much joy to Agnes as 
it did annoyance to Blitterman. 

‘‘T will not fear,” he said, ‘that you, dear Agnes, 
will place more confidence in my enemies than in 
me. I think I have proved by my actions how 
honourably I mean by you and your children. You 
would have been scarcely more than beggars if I 
had not worked hard in your affairs when they were 
in a very critical state. I am neither a sugar-baker 
nor a physician, and I bought the sweets which I 
gave your children of one of the confectioners in the 
town. If he really uses dangerous colours, I am 
not to blame, it must fall upon the authorities who 
permit such things. But to return to the chief 
point. Where and what are the proofs in favour of 
the lie which has been trumped up, and which has 
broken off our marriage? Herr Berthold will tell 
you what a severe punishment they may expect who 
have allowed themselves to be led on by the lies of a 
dishonest, revengeful boy, to disturb a sacred cere- 
mony. Consider, dear Agnes, how you are exposing 
yourself to being talked about, here and elsewhere. 
For see, in this newspaper I have already announced 
our marriage as having been solemnized, and what 
will the world say if this be followed by a contra- 
diction? There is still time, by acting decidedly, 
to save your honour and mine. Will you, dear 
Agnes?” 

**No, no!” gasped the bride, in whose face might 
be seen a look of aversion to Blitterman. 

‘“‘Think what you are saying,” said Blitterman, 
harshly. ‘‘As my honour is at stake I shall be 
obliged to employ the whole power of the law, and 
rely on the justice of my cause against your breach 
of promise. Ask Herr Berthold the consequence 
which will ensue to you and your children.” 

‘No, no!” cried Agnes, firmly. ‘Oh, what joy, 
if my dear Librecht is still alive; who can give me 
an entire certainty of it?” 

‘Yes, who indeed!” said Blitterman, scornfully. 
‘* A young vagabond, who, after throwing a lighted 
match into a powder-magazine, has managed to 
disappear.” 

‘“There he is!” cried Siegart, the brawny 
market-servant, from the midst of the crowd. The 
people parted to make way for Bertram, who ap- 

roached his aunt with soiled elothes, and with his 

ands all torn. 

The bridegroom turned pale at the sight of 
Bertram, but the bride uttered an exclamation of 
delight. 

“Is my Librecht really alive?” she exclaimed, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Did you see him; are you sure you were 
not mistaken ?” 

‘He is alive,” replied Bertram, and the bride 
threw her arms round his neck. ‘I have seen him, 
and spoken to him, not once, but several times. He 
wrote to you, aunt, to his mother, and to many 
persons in Frankfort. It was his own beautiful 
writing, which I knew so well. Go to Berlin, and 
you will be convinced that I speak the truth.” 

‘‘But where have you been, Master Bertram ?” 
asked Regina. ‘‘ You left us nicely in the lurch. 
You ought to have been with us as you promised; 
if we had all been like you it would have been too 
late to prevent the mischief.” 

‘Hear what befell me, Miss Regina. I went to 


letters. I went first to Herr Dipport, as he lived 
the nearest, and told him my news as rapidly as I 
could. He seemed to believe me, and bade me 
follow him to another room where he had a friend 
who knew my uncle. I followed him into a low, 
dark room, at the back of the house—there was no 
one in it; he said he would call him to consult with 
us, and he went away, locking the door, and did not 
return. In vain I knocked and shouted; no one 
came. I spent the whole night in the dark; I was 
nearly dead with hunger and thirst. In the morning 
I discovered an air-hole, up to which I clambered by 
means of an empty cask, and I managed to squeeze 
through, and got over the wall of the yard—that is 
why I am so late.” 

‘‘Herr Dipport,” said one of Hiebendahl’s old 
clerks, ‘‘ has Tately become a fast friend of Herr 
Blitterman, as I know the firm of Hiebendahl has 
money claims upon hin, which he would be glad to 
clear off by doing a good turn to Herr Blitterman.” 
It became every moment more evident that some 
vile and tortuous conspiracy had been on foot, and 
that a lawyer ought to have the management of the 
inquiry. Agnes did not for a moment doubt the 
truth of Bertram’s story ; her heart believed it. She 
at once turned to the former clerk, and begged him 
to fetch a respectable lawyer, to whom she might 
commit the unravelment of this tangled web of 
falsehood and deceit. Blitterman blustered, but 
Agnes scarcely heeded his presence, she was so 
earnestly questioning and listening to Bertram. At 
length, feeling that he made a very poor figure, 
Blitterman listened to the advice of his friend, and 
walked away with him. As he passed through the 
crowd, he heard words of detestation, intermingled 
with threats. Agnes determined to set off at once, 
and to travel night and day to join her husband in 
Berlin. The old lady, the mother of Librecht, was 
so cheered by the news, that she wished to go to 
Berlin also, but she was persuaded to remain behind 
and take care of the children. 

The household servants, who had been discharged 
by Blitterman, were recalled, and the others dis- 
missed. By the clerk’s advice, Agnes did not meddle 
with any business arrangements; she only gave power 
to the lawyer and the former clerk to act on her 
behalf. It was evening before Agnes had set off on 
her journey, but at last, accompanied by Bertram 
and Siegart, the old market-servant, she started in 
a travelling carriage on the road to Berlin. 





NEW GUINEA. 
I 


From the Rev. W. Wyatt Gill, of Mangaia, to 
whom our readers are already indebted for notes on 
his visit to New Guinea, contained in several papers 
in our last year’s volume, we receive the following 
comments on a book which has been the subject of 
some discussion. 


B lig recent publication of Capt. Lawscn’s 

‘‘ Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea” 
has again called special attention to that vast island. 
Many of Capt. Lawson’s statements have been se- 
verely, but in my judgment justly, criticised by 
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with the Rev. A. W. Murray, I saw the whole of 
the s.w. coast of New Guinea from Baigo, or Talbot 
Island, to the mouth of the great Fly River, in 
October and November, 1872—+.¢. whilst Capt. Law- 
son was in the interior—but we found no harbour 
where a barque of 220 tonscould anchor. All along 
the s.w. coast from Talbot Island to Redscar Bay, 
no Chinaman, Dutch, or Malay proper, was found 
trading; neither did we, or Mr. Jardine, or Lieut. 
Chester, or the pearl-shellers, ever hear of the 
villageof‘‘ Houtree,” from which Capt. Lawsonstarted 
into the interior. It is hard to understand how a 
port annually visited by ‘‘hundreds of China and 
Malay boats” should be unknown to dwellers in the 
neighbourhood. 

I have a painful recollection of having repeatedly 
waded for more than a mile over sandbanks, after 
our boat grounded, in order to get ashore. The 
village lying xearest to the position assigned to 
Houtree (which by-the-bye is located in the sea) is 
‘‘Pikope,” which we saw, but where there is no 
port at all. 

The villages we inspected were not at all of the 
sort described by Capt. Lawson; the houses we saw 
being of immense length, consisting of oxe room, the 
whole being built on piles nine or ten feet high, 
with end verandahs. The houses about Redscar 
Bay consist of two good-sized rooms, one above 
another. 

We saw no signs of “spirits,” or intoxicating 
drinks of any kind. The natives (males) were entirely 
nude. They were ignorant of the value of coins of 
all kinds. In fact, in some places they had never 
before seen a white face; on one occasion they tried 
to rub the white paint off my left hand! 

We saw no trace of buffaloes, oxen, moolah-tigers, 
foxes, deer, goats, monkeys, hares, or fowls; but 
there were abundance of pigs of a peculiar sort (sus 
Papuensis), dingoes, flying-foxes, tree and ground 
kangaroos, opossums, wallabies, cassowaries, and 
megapodine. Instead of the natives of Mauat (¢.e. 
s.w. part of New Guinea) being of a “tanned 
yellowish hue,” they are quite black; whilst those 
inhabiting the s.z. peninsula are of a rich olive 
colour, very similar to the eastern Pacific Islanders. 
We heard nothing of pirates, nor do I believe that 
any exist. We observed no trace of the precious 
and other metals seen by Capt. Lawson; the natives 
seem to possess literally nothing but their wretched- 
looking pigs, taro, sago, weapons, and a few stuffed 
birds of paradise, ete. We saw plenty of wild 
autmeg-trees, but none cultivated. 

Iwonder that Capt. Lawson does not attempt to give 
the exact position of Mount Hercules, it being the 
highest mountain in the world. We saw in Redscar 
Bay a range of mountains at the back of the mag- 
nificent Owen Stanley range, one peak of which 
towered far above the rest, and before which the 
far-famed Owen Stanley seemed to be dwarfed. 
But I cannot think it to be Mount Hercules, as it 
rose out of the third mountain range from the coast- 
line, and, so far as I can make out Capt. Lawson’s 
route, Mount Hercules should be considerably to 
the west of that I saw. 

Capt. Lawson represents theinterior of New Guinea 
as being uninhabited ; my own teachers, now sta- 
tioned at Port Moresby, write me that the interior 
of the s.z. peninsula at least is inhabited by a war- 


like race, quite distinct from the shore natives. 


We may hope soon for still more information 





respecting this interesting island, as Mr. Macleay, of 
Sydney, has just fitted out, at his own cost (£20,000), 
a well-appointed scientific expedition to New Guinea. 





The Rev. Dr. J. Mulheisen Arnold, lately her 
Majesty’s chaplain at Batavia, forwards to us a 
translation of a paper drawn up by two German 
missionaries, now both dead, who spent some years 
onan island adjacent to New Guinea. This northern 
part, which is tributary to the Sultan of Tidore, was 
visited by Mr. Wallace, who makes mention of these 
same men in his interesting volume, ‘‘The Malay 
Archipelago,” p. 494. At our request, Dr. Arnold pre- 
faces the report by a brief notice of the mission with 
which these residents in New Guinea were connected. 


The Missionary Brotherhood of St. Chrischona, 
not far from Bisle but in Germany, is an institution 
which deserves to be more generally known in 
England than it is. The institution in question is 
beautifully situated on a lonely hill, where years ago 
stood the nearly ruined church of St. Chrischona. 
After the purchase of the property, the church, with 
some decayed outbuilding—probably the ruins of a 
cloister—was restored, and surrounded by other large 
dwelling-houses, where a goodly number of pious 
young men were soon being trained for mission service 
at home and abroad. The brotherhood consists of 
about 100 members, including the principal, the 
tutors, from 60 to 70 brethren, the managers of 
the farm attached to the establishment, and a few of 
the workmen engaged in the printing establishment, 
in which devotional books and Holy Bibles in 
various European and African languages are being 
printed, bound, and published. 

The brethren in this and other similar institutions, 
no matter of what station in life, always make their 
own beds, brush their own clothes, clean their own 
boots, sweep their own studies, dormitories, and 
refectories ; they draw their own water, prepare their 
own fire-wood, bake their own bread, are their own 
messengers and gardeners, doing in fact everything 
for themselves, except cook their own meals or wash 
their own linen. The average number of mission- 
ary students who go forth from our Church of 
England Mission Colleges at Islington and Can- 
terbury is set down at twenty-six per annum. ‘The 
average number annually sent forth from St. Chris- 
chona alone into all parts of the wide world is 
twenty-five. And one could hardly venture to make 
inquiries as to the vast sums which the English 
colleges cost per annum compared with the mere 
trifle expended by the St. Chrischona College. The 
two systems are entirely different, each having its 
own peculiar advantages. 

The average home expenses for the years 1870 
and 1871 for an establishment of about 105 persons, 
including the wages of such of the 25 workmen who 
are paid (not all of them being members of the 
brotherhood), also comprising the outlay for working 
the farm, amounted to £1,374 per annum. The 
total expenditure of this noble brotherhood for home 
and abroad, including outfit, travelling expenses of 
the brethren to foreign lands, with the outlay for the 
printing establishment, fresh buildings, the additional 
purchase of land, defraying costs of orphanages, 
asylums, reformatories, foreign missions, besides 
this paying a debt of £315, amounted to no more 
than £3,845 per annum. 
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Of the 350 messengers already gone forth from 
St. Chrischona, about 130 are stationed as pastors of 
German congregations in the United States. A goodly 
number are employed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and by other English missionary 
societies which are labouring amongst the heathen. 
Many of the foreign missions are supported by the 
brotherhood themselves, and some of the brethren 
abroad support themselves entirely. 

There is no important part of the world where 
these brethren are not in a measure represented as 
actual missioners, or as conducting schools, super- 
intending houses of industry, asylums, reformatories, 
orphanages, as is the case in Jerusalem ; or they are 
in charge of native congregations gathered by them- 
selves, as, for instance, in Bethlehem and Nablus. 
They alone till lately have penetrated New Guinea, 
and it might be said that they of all Christendom 
were the first evangelists who settled: there among 
the Papuans, learned their language, and com- 
menced missionary work. 

Whilst at Batavia, as her Britannic Majesty’s 
consular chaplain, I had the privilege of making 
the acquaintance of the widow of one of these good 
men, Iaesrich, who had just returned from New 
Guinea with her orphan children and two young 
Papuans, the latter of whom were placed in a school 
at Batavia. She showed me some manuscripts written 
in Dutch, consisting of answers, written by her late 
husband and his colleague, to questions which had 
been addressed to the missionaries by the German 
Anthropological or Geographical Society, and which, 
I believe, are addressed to all German missionaries 
labouring in countries yet little known. I would 
here suggest whether it might not be well that the 
Geographical, the Anthropological, and other learned 
societies, should follow a similar plan in England. 
Few men have more extended opportunities of obser- 
vation than our missionaries. 

I found, on examining the Dutch manuscript, that, 
in a comparatively small compass, it contained a 
vast amount of intensely interesting information 
as to a country and a people who are perhaps less 
known to us than any other under the sun. The 
manuscript was not easily deciphered, and had to be 
condensed here and there, but the following plain 
and unpolished version gives the true sense and 
substance of the paper entrusted to me. 

From a fragment manuscript leaf mixed up with 
the papers I translated, I gather that a Dutch- 
Papuan grammar and a dictionary have been also 
compiled by these devoted men. Of the one I have 
the preface, and of the other the index. It is hoped 
that the publication of the following paper will at 
oncedraw forth full information, either from Germany 
or Holland, whether the grammar and dictionary 
have ever been received and printed. Any works 
opening up the language of a people, and giving 
us aecess to a country which, in God’s providence, 
must ere long be brought under European influence, 
will be of the very utmost importance. Had these 
good men been sent to the eastern and more healthy 
parts which have recently been bronght to light by 
reports of the survey of Captain Moresby, r.n., of 
H.M.8. Basilisk, they would doubtless be alive still. 
The London Missionary Society have commenced a 
mission among the Papuans from another quarter, 
and it is satistactory that in so doing they have been 
able to utilise some native evangelists from the South 
Sea Islands. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RELATING TO NEW GUINEA, 


1. What fables aad traditions exist among the Papuans 
in New Guinea about the origin of their island 2 

As we are chiefly acquainted with the north of 
New Guinea, and more especially with the inhabi- 
tants of Gelvinks Bay, who probably came to New 
Guinea fom adjoining islands, we cannot answer 
this question. ‘There is a vast amount of legend- 
ary lore leading many centuries back, but to answer 
correctly it will be necessary to get information from 
the interior of the island. 


2. What fables and traditions have the Papwans as to 
the original inhabitants of New Guinea and whence they 
came ? 

As the language of the inhabitants of some of 
the islands west of New Guinea is by no means 
unlike the Papuan tongue, it has been naturally 
assumed that they came from the Western Islands. 
From the Papuans themselves very little can be 
gathered. Those living at Doreh and Mansinam, 
and on the islands Manaswavi, Kruidu, Tobi, Beak, 
Amberpun, and Mefoor, severally derive their origin 
from Mefoor, have the Papuan tongue in common, 
and constitute one tribe. A second tribe, more south- 
east, call themselves Swandiawuars, and inhabit tho 
islands Moor, Tob, Ron, Roswar; their language 
deviates from that of the Mefoors. 

These two tribes inhabit the north-western part 
of New Guinea, whilst the eastern coast of the bay is 
occupied by other tribes, called in Malay the Pupus 
Telantjang, or naked Papuans, because they are said 
to go naked, speaking a language not understood by 
the above-named tribes. 

The Arfakers live not on the coast but in the 
interior, and that upon mountains many thousand 
feet high—indeed, the mountains are termed the 
Arfak mountains. Another highland tribe are the 
Arfuress, the Amberbakiers, and the Karoni, each 
with a language of their own, and all distinguished 
by their dark colour and crispy hair. 

The following are the fables of the Mefoorian tribo 
in Mansinam and Doreh, which they relate of their 
descent and the arrival at their present dwelling- 
place. Their ancestors formerly lived on the island 
Tobi or Arwari, occupying in the first instanco the 
village of Awek, which signifies in Papua a ladder, 
and which possibly was the name given to the spot 
from which they commenced ascending the mainland 
of the vast island. Later they set off in boats—tan- 
peberi—in search of another dwelling-place, and 
reached the island Meok-Win, of which they took 


‘possession, and found it very agreeable. 


Among their company there was an old man who 
suffered from a skin disease (wawara) which was pe- 
culiarly offensive. He was engaged with the tapping 
of the palm wine for his own use and for the use of 
his friends. ‘Yet, in spite of the abundance of the 
juice flowing info the bamboo vessels, which over- 
night were attached to the tapped palm-trees, they 
were found empty in the morning; and feeling 
certain that some one stole the wine over-night, he 
determined to watch. 

Towards morning he discovers that Samfari, tho 
morning star, came flying down to drink the wine. 
The watchman lays hold of the thief, and though 
Samfari entreats to be let free, he is told that ho 
must pay; and he offers to pay by giving the man 
some wonderful charm, consisting of a piece of wood, 
by which the injured man could obtain anything and 
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everything he should desire—food, clothes, houses, 
praws, yea, even beauty of person and the renewal 
of youth and vigour—if he would surrender himself 
to the action of the flames emanating from iron- 
wood. Having received the charm, he gave the 
Samfari his liberty. 

It was only by means of his charmed piece of wood 
that he succeeded at length in getting married, for all 
the women had objected to marry the leprous old man. 
He was, however, expelled by his people, with kis wife 
and child, and they determined to emigrate. A boatis 
seen to spring out of the sand on which he had made 
certain signs with his charmed piece of wood, and 
after a long voyage the island Mefovor rises up before 
their eyes. 

But the poor young wife felt miserable with her 
husband as long as he was afflicted with his dreadful 
distemper. Yet, the wonderful piece of wood came 
to his help; he was cured in the flames which had 
incidentally touched his body, and his skin, which 
peeled off, fell on the ground in the shape of ear- 
rings, silver armlets, dishes, all of them made of 
precious metal; and himself, too, stood there, young, 
handsome, and adorned with the ornaments which 
had been laid at his feet. 

Whilst the wife does not recognise her husband 
on his return, the child knows the father. But the 
wonder-working piece of wood received from the 
Morning Star had not yet lost its power. When the 
happy family longed for society, he put four sticks 
into the sand, and at sunrise next day he exclaimed 
“Rise up!” and lo! four houses stood before him 
with their inhabitants, from which Amberpon, An- 
gradifu, Kumanira, and Amberpur take their origin. 

The inhabitants of the interior of New Guinea 
have their own legends, which, however, do not rise 
higher than their mingling with the coast people; 
and nothing seems to survive in the shape of fables 
as regards their first arrival on the island, ex- 
cepting it were the story of a cassowary, which lays 
two eggs, out of one coming a male cassowary, and 
out of the other a human female, from whence some 
mythological tales take their origin, which seem 
to point back to the earliest days. 


3. Have the Papuans any notion of a Deity, and of 
spirits good and evil? What are their names, their 
rank, their power, and how are they represented? Where 
are they supposed to dwell, and what sacrifices are offered 
to them? Have they priests, temples, religious rites and 
Jestivals, and how are they celebrated ? 

Whether the Papuans believe in a Supreme Deity 
is not certain. But there is, strictly speaking, 
idolatry, and the idol, Karowar, which is usually 
made in human form, is about a foot to a foot and a 
half high, and is always manufactured on the occa- 
sion of the dying of a member of the family. They 
undoubtedly believe in the existence of another life. 
The soul is immortal, but the other life is conceived 
to be pretty much the same as the present, only more 
replete with trials and difficulties. The soul is 
thought to live near the body under the earth, and 
the object of the idol, or Karowar, seems to be to 
prepare a new dwelling-place for the soul of the 
departed. The Karowar is highly honoured, and 
offerings are made to it to propitiate the good-will 
of the departed, that they may be preserved from 
ovil spirits. 

At the death of a male, a male Karowar, and at the 
death of a female, a female figure or Karowar is made. 





The form of these figures is very miserable. 'The 
head is generally very large, the legs very small in 
proportion, the mouth, which is half open, is as wide 
as the whole face. The eyes are made of coloured 
beads. The figure is always made in a standing 
posture, with the right arm lifted up, holding a snake 
or a child’s cap; the left arm is hanging down. 

The making of the Karowar is itself a religious 
act, and always combined with religious festivities. 
When made it is either left in the house or put on 
the grave, and the offerings made to it consist of 
pieces of cloth, tobacco, or beads, especially when there 
is some important undertaking, for the success of 
which supernatural help is sought. It isnot deemed 
a favourable omen if the person making the offering 
and whilst sitting before the Karowar, sneeze or 
tremble. If a storm arise, or tempestuous weather 
were to commence, the Papuan prays to his Karowar, 
and to secure a safe journey it is adorned with new 
pieces of cloth. 

The spirits, » lich are more dreaded than they aro 
loved or honoured, are of different rank or grade, and 
have different names, Manuén, Mons, and Bilis. The 
Manuén, though more numerous than the others, 
yet occupy an inferior rank. They receive no sacri- 
fices, yet they are dreaded as capable of inflicting 
sickness, and even sudden death. 

Whether the spirits are supposed to be the spirits 
of the departed dead is not certain, yet every tribe 
has its own spirits, and the mountaineers seem to 
have most of all. When living people are supposed 
to be possessed by these Manuén, and if they can 
be secured, they are drowned in the sea. 

The Mons are of a higher order of spirits, but they 
are fewer in number. They are propitiated at all 
great undertakings—e.g., before a journey to Tidore. 
They are thought to dwell in certain fixed localities, 
and, as a rule, on the tops of the highest trees. If 
they be unfavourable to a journey, it will end with 
loss of life, hence their supposed abodes are carefully 
avoided. 

Blis seems to be the Arabic Iblis, devil; but the 
people in the interior and those on the coast have a 
great dread of different places they call Takuik, tho 
meaning of which is as yet unknown. 

The Papuans have neither temples nor priests, and 
their religious rites are limited to the offerings which 
are made to the Karowars to preserve them from 
evil, and as might be expected there are men in 
every village who act as conjurers and soothsayers, 
and whose protection is sought against malicious 
spirits. 

The festivals which are kept can scarcely be termed 
religious, but they ordinarily take place at the birth 
of a child, at marriages, at funerals, and on the 
occasion of the making of a Karowar, as we shall 
see on a future occasion, in answer to other questions. 


4, What is their form of government ; is there more 
than one village under one chief, and what is the influence 
of these chiefs ? 

Apart from the almost nominal power which tho 
Sultan of Tidore exercises over the north, north- 
west, and north-east of New Guinea, the government 
of the island is patriarchal. This is still more tho 
case in the interior of the country, where they are 
wholly independent. The heads of the families aro 
the rulers of the land. 

If anything of importance is to be decided in tho 
village, the elders, or the heads of the families, meet, 
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consult, and decide all questions of importance. As 
a rule the people hold together and arrange among 
themselves any quarrel which may arise; and 
though murders of enemies bring the greatest glory, 
it is very seldom that murder is committed in the 
same village. If crimes be committed, they have 
their laws and customs to regulate the fines and 
punishments which are laid upon the guilty. 

In all murders blood is required for blood, or a 
heavy fine is inflicted which is regarded as an equiva- 
lent. Theft, when committed in the village, causes 
great excitement, but as they have not much to steal 
from each other it does not often occur, and if it 
happen now and then, it generally ends in abuse and 
in restoring the goods which have been stolen. 

As the people are betrothed as children, any third 
party intervening and enticing the betrothed is 
heavily punished, and always causes bitter enmity 
among the respective families, which, as in other 
instances, is first signified by the cutting down of the 
cocoanut-trees, and subsequently, the guilty party 
must pay a heavy fine to the injured bridegroom. 


5. In what consists the tribute to the Sultan of Tidore, 
and how often is it paid; when did the Sultan acquire 
power in North New Guinea, and to what extent goes 
that power ? 

The tribute, as a rule, is as scanty as the power of 
the Sultan is limited. The Papuans do and leave 
undone as it may seem good in their eyes, and they 
are neither the worse nor the better for it. No one 
living in the country would imagine that the 
northern parts were even nominally under any 
foreign power. The tribute itself, such as it is, con- 
sists in female slaves, in about two or three boxes of 
tortoise-shell, from ten to twenty birds of paradise, 
amber, etc. Altogether, Doreh and Mansinam pay 
about £4 per annum in kind. 

In the year 1865, no Papuans had been to Tidore 
for eleven years to carry the tribute, and the Sultan 
himself, if nothing comes, sends a ship, perhaps 
once in three years, to ask for it. The chieftains 
appointed by the Sultan are Papuans; they receive a 
kabaya, a Malay dress, and a turban when appointed, 
but no salary; the clothes, however, are worn on 
grand occasions only, and the only power they 
exercise is in collecting the tribute, for which they 
are responsible. The only other distinction the chiefs 
enjoy is that on the voyage to Tidore, or on other great 
occasions, they are exempted from rowing. 

The Sultan of Tidore acquired his power over a 
northern section of New Guinea towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, and there is no reason to 
think that any of the Papuans had lost their indepen- 
dence two hundred years ago. Then they were 
engaged in warfare against the Gebiérs, from whom 
they often made booty. When overcome by the 
Gebiérs they had to pay tribute, till the Gebiérs in 
their turn succumbed to the Sultan of Djilol, who, as 
a matter of course, ruled over the Papuans, till the 
Sultan of Djilol became tributary to the Sultan of 
Tidore, who now has some little power over the 
north, north-west, and north-east, as far as the great 
Gelvinks Bay. 


6. Is there anything lite landed property in New 
Guinea ; if so, upon what title is it founded ; and is land 
ever rented or purchased ? 
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everywhere the land, not only in the interior, but 
even on the coast, is covered with interminable bush 
or jungle. The idea of land being appropriated by 
any one in any way is as yet quite strange to the 
Papuans, though every plot of land he may wish to 
utilise is accessible to him; but he is attached 
to a piece of ground only till he has reaped the 
harvest he has sown. Only sago and cocoanut-trees 
are what we might call the property of the family 
who planted them. These trees are planted any- 
where and anyhow, but the cocoanut-trees are 
always near the house, and the sago-trees near water, 
at all events, deeper into the bush. As the trees 
naturally stand for many years, the ground upon 
which they are planted is in a sense regarded as 
property, so long as the trees may last; yet any one 
may, if he likes, plant quite close to the trees of 
another man. Of the renting or purchasing of land 
there can therefore be no question as yet among the 
Papuans. 


7. Which are the vegetables they cultivate? How ds 
they till the ground? What agricultural implements 
are there in use? Are the women employed as well as 
men ; and what sort of work ts done by each sex ? 

The preparing of the garden or field is very simple, 
and though the whole country is overgrown with 
trees and jungle, it takes up very little of their time 
to render the soil productive. After a plot of ground 
is chosen it is cleared, the trees being cut a few 
feet above ground ; some, too large to be cut down, 
are allowed to stand if not too close together. 
After the wood has lain for a couple of days it is 
burned, and thus the whole ground is purified by fire. 
Furrows being then made with a pointed picce of 
wood, the seed is sown, and it is left to the rain to 
cover it in. No fence is, however, thought of till the 
seed is seen to grow up. 

Among the produce of the country may be named 
rice or faas, beans or abru, maize or kastela, pisang, 
plantain or beef, sweet potatoes or farkia, beet, a sort 
of potatoes, or oefen, another kind of root termed 
awier, the sugar reed or kob, pumpkins or dati. 
Besides these, the mountaineers cultivate a sort of 
barley or fasbu, and a smaller kind called pokkem, as 
well as tobacco or sobako. 

Excepting the chopper, and in some parts tho 
stone hatchet and the pointed piece of wood, 
they have no implements; all the rest is left to 
the action of the sun and of the fire. The human 
hand naturally serves many purposes. 

In the working or tilling of the land no distinction 
is made between the two sexes, but those who have 
slaves leave the cultivation of the soil to them, and 
male and female slaves labour alike. But the 
sowing is generally shared by the master, or manseren, 
and the mistress, or imseren; and in making the 
fence against wild beasts they may be seen to assist. 
The rest, such as guarding the crops against wild 
beasts, is generally left to women and children. 
Among the birds the wild kukatus, or manggras, and 
the red and green kukatus, or manabef, do great 
damage to the newly-sowed fields as well as to crops 
when all but ripe for the harvest. In order to pro- 
tect the plantations against the wild boars, very high 
fences have to be drawn all around. If the beasts 
should attempt to jump over the fence, sharply- 
pointed bamboos are so placed inside the fence that 
they are often impaled, and thus caught. 





The island is but very thinly populated, and | 


(To be continued.) 
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BRISTOL: NOW, AND IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PORTSMOUTH 


HE stranger approaching Bristol from the north- 
east would not suppose that he sees before him 
a famous seaport, the most ancient, and at one time, 
excluding London, the chiefest in the kingdom. As 
he looks down on the city stretching out below him 
over the summits and sides of its seven hills, with 
its eathedral and the tall spires of churches, public 
buildings, numerous manufactories, and streets be- 
yond streets of shops and private residences; while 
to the eastward, barring as it seems all egress to the 
Bristol Channel, rise the sunny downs of Clifton, 
now covered with terraces and crescents; he would 
take it to be some inland town, rather than a mari- 
time city with a trade to all parts of the world. Not, 
indeed, till proceeding southward through its laby- 
riuth of streets does he discover signs of its nautical 
character, and come inj sight of its extensive quays 
and warehouses, and thé forests of masts which fill 
the floating harbours, penetrating into its midst. 

Entering Bristol, however, by the railway, and 
deposited at the terminus, ho finds himself at the 

extreme south-east corner of the city, to the south of 
the floating harbour, and not far from the present 
course of the Avon. Still, from whichever direc- 
tion seen—from the. heights of Kingsdown, whence 
many of the buildings appear sunk in a deep valley, 
and he looks down on the highest spires, or from 
Redcliffe, whence the commercial portions appear in 
the foreground, with the docks and shipping, and 
the hills and surrounding downs rising beyond— 
Bristol appears what it truly is from its extent, its 
commerce, and the number of its inhabitants, the 
Metropolis of the West. 

The only approach to it from the Severn is by the 
narrow channel of the Avon, a distance of eight miles; 
so that the heaviest guns of an enemy’s iron-clad 
which might have found her way up the Bristol 
Channel, would fail to send their shot or shell amid 
its shipping; for a few topedoes placed at the 
mouth of the river would as effectually serve to bar 
the ingress of a hostile fleet, as in days of yore the 
rocks ready to hurl down from the summits of its 
cliffs prevented the barks of a foe from venturing up 
its stream. 

Without being sombre, the city has an antique, 
dignified appearance, a business-like air—as if the 
inhabitants were in earnest about their affairs; and 
its many handsome public buildings are evidences of 
their wealth and good taste. 

Bristol, the ‘‘ Caér Oder” of the ancient Britons, 
the city of the chasm, or, as the Saxons named it, 
‘‘Brightstow,”? the illustrious city, claims to be of 
great antiquity. The town, so-called, once stood on 
the site of Clifton, close to the Roman camp of 
Abone; but the inhabitants probably finding it too 
much exposed to attack, laid out a new city between 
the rivers Avon and Frome, where the ground rising 
towards the centre enabled them to form large gouts 
or sewers, and thus to secure thorough drainage 
aud cleanliness. The city was aivided into four 
streets, with a gate at each end, the whole being en- 
closed by embattled walls extending along the banks 
of the rivers of about a mile in circumference. 
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ries, was an important commercial city many cen- 
turies before the Norman Conquest, up to which 
period it depended for its defence on its high and 
massive walls, protected by no less than twenty-five 
large embattled towers. ‘The inhabitants during this 
period attended to their own internal affairs, their 
stout walls keeping their enemies at bay, while their 
trade flourished and they grew rich, many of tho 
citizens becoming men of great wealth. 

A tradition, as trustworthy as any tradition 
can be, makes College Green, Bristol, the scene of 
the meeting between the monk Augustine, sent over 
by Pope Gregory in the seventh century, and tlic 
British bishops or presbyters; when the latter came 
to the wise decision not to yield to his claims of 
supremacy, from observing that, instead of rising to 
receive them, he remained seated and treated them 
with haughty arrogance. In revenge the Romish 
monk afterwards instigating the heathen Saxons to 
attack them; large numbers wero slaughtered whilo 
in the act of beseeching Heaven to grant victory to 
their countrymen. Centuries passed away, when, the 
Romish system having triumphed, a monastery de- 
dicated to the monk, now canonized as St. Augustine, 
was erected on the spot. 

Leland, with his usual minuteness, has given us 
an account of Bristol; but we learn more of what 
the ancient city was from its historian par excellence, 
William Wyrcestre, as he calls himself, though his 
name was Botoner, who was born in Bristol, «.p. 
1415, during the reign of Henry v, and died in 
1484. He says that there were some houses of 
stone, but that the greater number were of timber 
frame, with curious carved fronts, and stories over- 
hanging towards the street. There were few 
without cellars, coextensive with the whole area of 
the city, and excavated under the pavement of tle 
streets, in which all the heavy goods were stored. 

Bristol had the great advantage of possessing from 
the earliest times a guild, or fraternity, who were 
called Kalendaries. Their duty was to note in cer- 
tain books or registers all the events of importance 
which took place connected with their city, and to 
preserve the documents; both clergy and laity be- 
longed to it. It is said that their guild was formed 
before the year 700. Their day of meeting was the 
first Monday in every month. Unhappily, in the 
year 1466, a fire destroyed their records and the 
valuable library which they had collected. In the 
eighteenth year of Edward rvy’s reign it was or- 
dained that the Mayor of Bristol should be bound 
to keep a register, which is carefully preserved in the 
town clerk’s office. Till that period the records had 
been kept in All Saints’ Church, to which they had 
been removed from Christ Church, where they were 
originally preserved. The register still existing is 
a thick folio, carefully written, partly on vellum and 
partly on paper, and ornamented with portraits of 
the kings and other paintings. From this inter- 
esting volume we obtain a considerable amount 
of information about the ancient city. Another 
source of information as to the habits and customs 
of our ancestors is afforded by their wills, still pre 
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that of Walter Frampton, who left a share of his 
property to afford marriage dowers to poor Bristol 
maidens—an example worthy of imitation—albeit 
some ill-natured sisters of other cities who possessed 
no such advantages declared that it was in conse- 
quence of the absence of beauty among the damsels 
of Bristol. 

Soon after the Conquest, unhappily for the in- 
habitants, William ordered Godfrey, Bishop of Cou- 
tance, to build a castle, which was further added to 
and greatly strengthened by Robert, the Red Earl 
of Gloucester. The keep was on the model of the 
Tower of London, and was not much inferior in 
dimensions. The castle was divided into two large 
wards, the upper being military, the lower containing 
a hall thirty-six yards in length and eighteen in 
breadth, and spacious apartments. It stood on the 
isthmus formed by the two rivers, occupying the 
original highway between the town and the chief 
part of Gloucestershire. All who came to the town 
had thus to pass to the right round by the side of 
the castle ditch, then along the weir by a narrow 
way until they entered through Newgate, which was 
entirely under the command of the castle. It had 
numerous towers and a great donjon tower built 
of stone said to be brought from Caen, in Normandy, 
by the Red Earl of Gloucester, as also a church and 
many lodging apartments. It was probably the 
largest and most powerful fortress in the kingdom. 

Hither the Empress Maud was conducted by the 
Bishop of Winchester, brother to King Stephen, to 
join her brother, the Earl of Gloucester. Her son, 
Prince Henry, was committed to the charge of a 
schoolmaster in Bristol, one Matthews, to be instructed 
and trained up in civil behaviour. To this circum- 
stance was owing the rise of the Berkeley family, 
who, however, though engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits, were descended from the kings of Denmark. 
The said Matthews lived near the residence of a 
wealthy merehant, Robert Hardinge, the preepositor 
of the town, to whose family the prince became much 
attached, and on ascending the throne as Henry 11 
he knighted Robert Fitzhardinge, then governor of 
Bristol, and afterwards made him Lord of Berkeley. 

Within the gloomy walls of the fortress also was 
confined the Princess Eleanor of Brittany, by her 
tyrant uncle, King John, and here she remained 
closely immured fora period of forty years, to prevent 
her from engaging in a clandestine marriage by 
which a dispute might have arisen regarding the 
succession to the crown. 

The Jews of Bristol suffered severely from this 
king, who ordered that one of them, named Abra- 
ham, should lose a cheek-tooth every day till he 
had paid ten thousand marks. Seven were extracted 
before he paid the money. 

Edward m honoured Bristol by keeping his 
court there, and, as some assert, by holding a 
parliament. Certain it is that he taxed the city to 
the extent of four hundred pounds, a large sum in 
those days. Hither from this cause, or from some 
other tyrannical act, the inhabitants rose in arms, 
and built a wall and fort where Dolphin Street now 
stands, attacked the castle, and for three years kept 
up an irregular warfare against it, shooting into it 
heavy square arrows called “ quarrels,”’ and suffer- 
Mg no one to go out orin. On their at length capi- 
tulating, the king appointed Maurice, son of Thomas 
Berkeley, as custos of the town and castlo, in which 
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Those stout walls also witnessed the death of the 
aged Earl of Winchester, who was gibbeted in his 
armour, for defending the city committed to his 
charge by King Edward, when after a siege of 
three days it was captured by the forces of Queen 
Isabella. 

Edward 1 granted a charter to the inhabitants of 
Bristol, and in gratitude the corporation erected a 
cross to his honour in the centre of the High Street. 
Before this cross numerous events of importance were 
celebrated during successive centuries till it was 
removed to College Green, and finally presented to 
the antiquary, the late Sir T. Hoare, who placed it 
in his park at Stonehead, Wilts. It was in front of 
this cross that, in the reign of Edward’s hapless 
grandson, Richard, three of his ministers, Lord 
Scroop, Sir John Bashy, and Sir William Green, who 
had taken refuge in the castle and had surrendered, 
were beheaded to appease the people. 

In 1542 Bristol was here proclaimed a bishopric 
by sound of trumpet, and thus became a city, accord- 
ing to a promise made by Henry vur. In 1554 
Philip and Mary were at this spot proclaimed king 
and queen of England, and in 1648 the Mayor 
of Bristol proclaimed that there was no king in 
England, and that the successors of Charles 1 were 
traitors to the State. 

The foundation of the abbey-church of St. Augus- 
tine, since erected into a cathedral, was commenced 
in 1140, by Sir Robert Fitzhardinge, Earl of Berkeley, 
and it was finished in six years, his tomb and that 
of his wife Eva being at their deaths placed within 
its walls. Here also lies Thomas, another Lord 
Berkeley, who was sorely wounded at Poictiers, and 
died after his return home. Of five-and-twenty 
abbots, one of the best was John Newland, or Nail- 
heart, who beautified the church and wrote a history 
of the family of the Berkeleys. Among the worst 
was the last, Morgan Guilliam ap Guilliam, who for 
his immoralities was deprived of his office. 

The fierce Edward 1v of York, during his progress 
about the land to understand the state thereof, when 
his course was marked by executions as frequently 
as by banquets, visted Bristol, when Sir Baldwin 
Fulford, who had been taken sailing into Brittany 
to rouse the people against him, was beheaded. The 
marvellous boy, Chatterton, has vividly portrayed 
the scene—the brave knight drawn upon a sledge, 
followed by the mayor and councilmen in their scarlet 
robes; the friars of St. Augustine and those of 
St. James, with many others, in the procession ; whilo 
the king looks out of the great minster window and 
sees Sir Baldwin drawn past the cross in the High 
Street up the steep hill. Two squires, one named 
Haysuant, were put to execution the same day. 

Henry vu paid more than one visit to Bristol. On 
the first occasion he was received with great demon- 
strations of joy, and a pageant was performed for 
his amusement; but on the second he, who well 
knew how to extract money from his wealthy subjects, 
must have caused them very different feelings when 
he demanded, what was so-called, a benevolence, that 
each citizen who was worth twenty pounds should bo 
compelled to pay twenty shillings because their 
wives went so sumptuously apparelled. 

The inhabitants of Bristol, as was the case with 
those of the West of England generally, had early 
imbibed the principles of the Reformation ; and when 
Mary, of unhappy memory, in her vain attempt to 
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field, several martyrs of humble rank were burnt 
without the walls of the city in order to strike terror 
into the hearts of the populace. Their names were 
Richard Sharp, a weaver; Thomas Hall, a shoe- 
maker; Thomas Banion, ashearman; William Shap- 
ton, a carpenter; and Edward Sharp, a Wiltshire 
man. A mural tablet to their memory has been 
placed in Highbury Independent Chapel, erected on 
the spot where they suffered. 

Not many years later, Queen Elizabeth was 
received with great pomp, and entertained with divers 
pageants both by land and water; and from a scaffold- 
ing erected in the Marsh she had a full sight of every 
action that was performed by the best experienced 
men in martial practice about the city. Bristol sent 
four stout barks, which joined the fleet of coasters 
under Lord Arundel, to fight the Spanish Armada, 
and undoubtedly they did good service. Their names 
are on record. The largest was the Minion, of 250 
tons, and the others were the Unicorn, the Hand- 
maiden, and the Aid. 

Many years afterwards, Queen Anne, of Denmark, 
who came to Bristol, was entertained, as was her 
predecessor, a sham sea-fight having been got up 
between an English and a Turkish vessel, which 
took place at the Gibb. To represent the sanguinary 
nature of the fray, six bladders of blood were poured 
‘* out of the scubber holes.” 

Soon after this, however, Bristol was to witness 
the horrors of real warfare. Having been garrisoned 
by the Parliamentary army placed under the com- 
mand of Colonel Fiennes, the castle and fortifications 
were repaired and other forts erected. Its possession 
being deemed of great importance by the Royalists, 
several persons of wealth who held for the king 
planned a revolt, but their design being discovered, 
Alderman Yemans and Mr. Boucher, a wealthy mer- 
chant, were seized and executed. This plan having 
miscarried, the King sent an army of twenty thou- 
sand men under Prince Maurice, who was joined by 
Prince Rupert, to besiege it. After a gallant defence, 
during which five hundred of the Royalists were 
killed, Colonel Fiennes, who had little more than 
two thousand five hundred men, was compelled to 
capitulate. The king on this repaired to Bristol, 
accompanied by Prince Charles and the Duke of 
York. Here he lodged at the house of Alderman 
Creswick in Small Street. For a year he retained 
possession of the city, which was ultimately com- 
mitted to the charge of Prince Rupert. On the 
21st of August, 1645, however, Fairfax and Cromwell 
arrived before the walls, and after several sallies 
made by the prince—generally repulsed with loss— 
they determined to storm the city. Heroic valour 
was displayed by both parties, but the city being 
fired in several places, and the besiegers having 
obtained possession of St. Michael’s Fort, the prince 
agreed to a capitulation, in conformity to which 
the garrison and all the Royalist citizens were allowed 
to move out with their arms. 

When Cromwell became Protector he wisely re- 
solved that the fortress which for six hundred years 
had proved a bane rather than an advantage to the 
citizens of Bristol, should be destroyed, and every 
householder was warned to assist in its demolition 
either personally or by substitute. In consequence 
of this notice the stout castle is said to have been 
pulled down in little more than a fortnight. 

«z Lhe lower classes of Bristol frequently during the 
last century took the law into their own hands, and 
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several riots occurred which were not repressed with- 
out bloodshed. The most serious outbreak of popular 
feeling was, however, exhibited in 1831, when Sir 
Charles Wetherell, who had strenuously opposed the 
Reform Bill in the House of Commons, having been 
appointed Recorder of Bristol, went down to effect a 
gaol delivery. As he entered the town he was 
mobbed by the populace, who, after he had opened 
his commission at the Guildhall, attacked the Man- 
sion House, where he had taken refuge. The 
mayor and several of the other magistrates having in 
vain attempted to disperse the mob, who assaulted 
them with stones, read the Riot Act and sent for the 
military. The constables having bravely defended 
the Mansion House, Sir Charles and the magistrates 
were enabled during the night to make their escape. 
The officer in command of the troops, however, un- 
certain how to act, took no effectual steps to disperse 
the rioters; and on Sunday morning, while most of 
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the population were in church, the mob broke into 
the Mansion House, destroyed the furniture, and 
possessed themselves of the contents of the cellars, 
when many died from intoxication. The whole town 
was now a scene of tumult, but, in the hopes of 
appeasing the populace, a large number of the troops 
were withdrawn. Instead of the desired effect being 
produced, the rioters only grew bolder, and breaking 
open the Bridewell Prison, which they set on fire, 
released all the prisoners. The new gaol was next 
attacked, and one hundred and seventy prisoners 
released, when, at a given signal from their rivg- 
leader, the incendiaries began their work, and the 
whole of the contents of the gaol, with the tread- 
mill, the governor’s house, and the chapel, were 
speedily consumed. The county prison shared the 
same fate, after which the mob proceeded to the 
bishop’s palace, which was burnt to the ground, a8 
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Queen’s Square were also set on fire. Happily, 
there was but little wind, or the whole city might 
have been destroyed. The mob were proceeding 
to further acts of violence when they were charged 
py a body of troops so vigorously that many fell, 
and the rest fled. The riot was thus brought to 
an end, proving how it might have been prevented 
had proper measures been taken at the first. So 
seriously did the commanding officer of the troops 
feel the stigma cast on him that he put an end to 
his life, while the second in command was cashiered, 
though he was allowed to sell out. 

Bristol has given birth to not a few men of note, 
and an inspection of the monuments contained in its 
churches will recall their names and histories. In 
the cathedral is a monument to the memory of 
Dr. Butler, the author of the “ Analogy,’’ who died 
in 1752, the inscription on which is from the pen of 
Southey. He was for twelve years the bishop of 
Bristol and Gloucester before he became Bishop of 
Durham. In one of the ancient monumental recesses 
stands a fine bust of Robert Southey, who was born 
at Bristol on the 4th of October, 1774, and died at 
Keswick 21st March, 1843. In St. Mary’s, Red- 
diff, is the tomb of the celebrated admiral, Sir 
William Penn, the father of William Penn, the 
founder of Pennsylvania. Over his monument is 
to be seen his suit of armour and three long 
streamers. 

One of the greatest benefactors to Bristol was 
William Canynge, the richest merchant of the 
town, who, as the inscription at the back of his 
tomb—which is to be seen under the centre window 
in the same grand old church—informs us, was 
chosen five times mayor. He was the owner of 
ten stout ships, whose names are given, altogether 
of 2,470 tons. Wealthy as he was, supposing that 
he could thus the better attain to the riches 
which perish not, he entered the priesthood and 
became Dean of Westbury, in which village, at his 
own cost, he built a college. In one monument he 
is represented in his magisterial robes; but in 
another he is attired as Dean of Westbury in a 
priestly habit. 

In a corner of the churchyard for some years 
stood an obelisk raised to the memory of ‘the 
marvellous boy,’’ Chatterton, whose extraordinary 
productions were supposed to have been discovered 
in an old chest, called Mr. Canynge’s coffre, in the 
muniment room of this church. A century has 
passed away since his death, and even his literary 
productions are known but to few. Born in 1752, 
he was educated at Colston’s School, Bristol, and 
leaving it in 1767 was bound apprentice to Mr. 
Lambert, an attorney. While in Lambert’s service 
hesent an article to a Bristol paper, purporting to be 
@ translation of an ancient ms., describing the 
“Friars passing over an old bridge.” The paper 
being traced to him, he declared that he had re- 
ceived it from his father, who had found it with 
many others in some chests in Redcliffe Church, where 
they had been deposited in the muniment room in 
Canynge’s coffer. Such a chest had, it was known, 
existed, and an order had been issued in 1727 that 
some title-deeds and other writings of value con- 
tained in it should be removed to the south porch 
of the church; the rest of the manuscripts were left 
as of no value. Chatterton’s father, who was a 
schoolmaster, was related to the sexton of the 
church, and by his connivance had carried off large 
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quantities of the contents of the chest, and had 
deposited them in a cupboard in the schoolroom, 
using them to cover copy-books. At his death his 
widow, just before the birth of the unfortunate poet, 
being compelled to remove, carried these parchments 
with her, and converted some of them into thread- 
papers. 

Young Thomas, though looked upon as a dull 
boy, took a great interest in these ancient manu- 
scripts, which he studied so successfully as to be able 
to imitate their style and the characters in which they 
were written. What were the subjects of the 
original parchments, or how many really existed, it 
is difficult to say; but the idea occurred to the boy 
of putting forth the productions of his own fertile 
genius as the manuscripts discovered in Canynge’s 
chest. His statement was that the bulk of them 
consisted of poetical and other compositions by Mr. 
Canynge and acertain Thomas Rowley, a secular 
priest. Certain it is that he carried off and studied 
all the parchments he could discover in his mother’s 
house, and so wonderfully did he contrive to imitate 
them, that it is difficult to distinguish between tho 
facts which the parchments probably contained, and 
the fictions the talented boy introduced in the papers 
he put forth to the public. Having introduced him- 
self to Horace Walpole, who, however, refused to 
patronise him, he went to London in the hopes of 
making his way into the literary world; but spark- 
ling as were his essays, they were superficial; and 
falling into a state of starvation, he terminated his. 
existence in his miserable lodgings in Brook Street, 
Holborn, at the age of seventeen years and nino 
months, on August 24th, 1770. While thinking of 
Chatterton, we cannot help mourning that no friendly 
hand was stretched out to guide his errant genius, 
and to preserve him from that fate which cut him 
off ere he reached the age of manhood. 

Bristol may well be proud of its merchants. 
Among them one of the most illustrious was Edward 
Colston, whose tomb is to be seen in All Saints’ 
Church. The inscription on it enumerates his public 
charities; among others is that of £40,000 to found 
a school for a hundred boys, besides a like sum for 
various other institutions in Bristol alone; while 
many thousands were left to hospitals in London, 
and to others in Lancashire, besides £6,000 to the 
augmentation of sixty small livings. Besides these 
legacies he left more than £100,000 to be divided 
among his relations. He died on the 11th October, 
1721, at the age of eighty-five years. Ho is said 
never to have insured a ship and never tohave lost one. 

John Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, who was 
martyred in the reign of Queen Mary in front of his 
own cathedral, was once a membor of the fraternity 
of White Friars of Bristol. Going abroad on the 
dissolution of the monasteries, he became acquainted 
with some of the Reformers, and was eonverted to 
the Protestant faith. 

In St. John’s Church are the brasses of Thomas 
Rowley and his wife, who died respectively in 1470 
and 1478. Hence, probably, Chatterton derived the 
name which he gave to the author of his fictitious 
manuscripts. 

Another great benefactor to the city was Alderman 
John Whitson, whom we first hear of in the reign 
of Elizabeth, as a servant to a wine cooper and 
merchant, and who became first clerk in the counting- 
house and ultimately an eminent merchant. While 
serving the office of mayor during a peziod when the 
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plague raged in Bristol, in 1603, he remained at 
his post affording every assistance in his power to 
the distressed citizens. He was the author of ‘‘ The 
Pious Christian’s Final Farewell to the World and 
its Vanities.” Having been four times member of 
Parliament and twice mayor, he died in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, in 1629, a pattern to all that 
came after him. 

Among the Recorders of Bristol was the celebrated 
Dunning, first Lord Ashburton, whose portrait is 
to be seen in the Chamber of Commerce. 

Bristol may justly be proud of the bold mariners 
and explorers who sailed forth from her port with 
the support afforded them by her enterprising mer- 
chants. In the beginning of May, 1497, during the 
reign of Henry vu, a stout ship, named the 
‘‘ Matthew,” furnished by the king, was making her 
way down the Avon, accompanied by four other 
barks freighted with slight merchandises, such as 
cloth, caps, laces, points, and other trifles, belonging 
to Bristol and owned by two wealthymerchants, Hugh 
Elliott and Master Thorne. The commander was a 
youth of little more than twenty years of age, born 
and bred in Bristol, Sebastian Cabot, the son of 
John Cabot, an experienced navigator and merchant, 
who, though a native of Venice, had resided there 
for some years. Sebastian’s father and his two 
brothers had the year before a patent granted to 
them by the king for the discovery and conquest of 
unknown lands; and in spite of his youth, from his 
great knowledge and talents, the charge of the ex- 
pedition had been committed to him. After getting 
clear of Ireland, sailing north-west, on the 24th of 
June the expedition came in sight of the coast of 
Labrador in North America, whence he sailed north- 
ward to beyond 58 degrees. Finding the cold and 
ice very great, he durst not pass any farther ; touch- 
ing at Newfoundland, he sailed southward to the 
28th degree, whence he shaped his course for Eng- 
land. As this was the year before Columbus 
discovered the continent of America, to Sebastian 
Cabot and his Bristol men should rightly be awarded 
the honour of being the first discoverers of the 
New World. Next year he again sailed forth, when 
he brought back three natives of Newfoundland, 
who, according to Robert Fabian’s Chronicle, 
‘* were clothed in beast’s skins, ate much flesh, spake 
an unknown language, and behaved like brute 
beasts.” 

The success of these voyages spread the fame of 
the young Cabot, who was induced to enter into 
negotiations with Ferdinand, of Spain, to take the 
conduct of an expedition of discovery. It ended, 
however, in nothing, and he returned to England, 
when he made a voyage to attempt a north-west 
passage and entered Hudson’s Bay. After this he 
again visited Spain, where, being named Pilot- Major 
of the Kingdom by Charles v, he commanded an 
expedition across the Atlantic, and explored the 
river of La Plata. After spending many years 
in Spain he returned to his native country, where he 
was received with great favour by Edward v1, who 
appointed him Grand Pilot of England, adding 
thereto a pension. From this time there was nothing 
done concerning trade without consulting this great 
navigator, who was at the head of the Merchant 
Adventurers, and was chosen governor of the com- 
pany, which, by the king’s licence, agreed to find 
out a passage by the north to the East Indies. It 
being his opinion that such a passage was to be 
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found and practicable, three ships were fitted out, 
the Buona Esperanza, Edward Bonaventure, and 
the Confidentia, the king granting £200 to Mr, 
Cabot towards the expenses of this voyage. Admirable 
were the instructions issued for the guidance of the 
adventurers, and if the voyage did not answer every 
expectation, they are a convincing proof of the 
sagacity and penetration of Mr. Cabot. The Russian 
Company date their origin from this undertaking, 
though their charter was not granted till the year 
1555, under Philip and Mary. It is therein par- 
ticularly ordained that, in consideration of Sebastian 
Cabota being the chiefest setter-forth of this journey 
or voyage, he, the said Sebastian Cabota, should be 
the first and present governor of this fellowship or 
commonalty, to have and enjoy the said office to him, 
the said Sebastian Cabota, during his natural life, 
without removing or dismissing him from the same. 
Cabot was the first who observed the variation of the 
needle in the mariner’s compass. 

The society of Merchant Adventurers, of which 
Cabot was the first governor, still exists, now con- 
sisting of the principal merchants of the city, who 
are actively engaged in promoting its commerce, 
trade, and improvement. They have landed pro- 
perty to a considerable extent for the support of 
almshouses and other charitable uses. They are 
the only trading company which has survived out of 
a score or more existing rather more than a century 
ago. Their handsome hall, built in 1701, and sinco 
enlarged and improved, stands at the corner of King 
Street. 

At an early period the commerce of Bristol was of 
great extent; and even in the reign of King Stephen 
it is described as one of the richest cities of England, 
a large amount of merchandise coming to it from 
neighbouring and foreign places, with ships under 
sail. Certain it is that in 1415 the celebrated mer- 
chant, Master Canynge, carried on from thence an 
extensive foreign trade. 

Newfoundland was colonised by a party of settlers 
from Bristol in 1609, Master Guy, a common council- 
man of the city, being their leader. From this port 
also sailed forth, in 1631, Captain Thomas James, a 
renowned sea-adventurer, sent by the merchants in 
search of the north-west passage. Having wintered 
at Charleton Island, he surveyed a considerable 
portion of Hudson’s Bay, thereby rendering essential 
service to future navigators. 

At a very early period the idea of improving the 
navigation of their river and forming a harbour for 
shipping had occurred to the burgesses of Bristol. In 
1239 they began to cut a new course for the Avon, 
the work being completed in 1247, the channel of 
the river being eighteen feet deep and forty yards 
wide, while two thousand four hundred feet of quay 
were obtained. A far greater work, however, was 
undertaken in 1804, that of converting the bed of 
the Avon into a vast floating dock, and cutting a new 
channel for the tide. This channel commences about 
a quarter of a mile to the east of Redcliffe, and 
terminates at Cumberland Basin Hot Wells. This 
basin is very spacious, and sufficiently deep to hold 
the largest craft. The whole work was completed 
in 1809. Tho old channel and a branch of the 
Frome form the floating harbour, about three miles 
in length, and affording upwards of two thousand 
yards of quay. Bathurst Basin, further to the east, 
is used for receiving coasters. At the mouth of the 
Avon is Kingroad, where a hundred sail may safely 
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ride at anchor, and from thence a ship of a thousand 
tons may proceed up the river inte the very heart of 
the city. In her dockyard was built one of the 
largest steamers of those days, and the first to cross 
the Atlantic from Bristol to New York. 

Notwithstanding some advantages, the trade of 
Bristol has not advanced at the same rate as that 
of Liverpool, which possesses far greater powers 
of expansion. One of the chief branches of her 
commerce, after the commencement of the abomi- 
nable slave trade by Sir John Hawkins, was the 
traffic in negroes, whom her ships conveyed to the 
West Indies, the South American provinces, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlements. The trade to 
the West Indies is still very extensive, the imports 
being chiefly tobacco, sugar, coffee, cocoa-nuts, and 
spirits—the quantity of tobacco imported in one year 
amounting to nearly two million pounds. She has 
a large trade also with Ireland, from whence she 
imports pork, as well as sheep, cattle, and horses. 
She possesses some large cotton manufactories, as 
also brass and glass works, sugar refineries, and soap 
manufactories. The soap is the most ancient manu- 
factory in the kingdom. We read that in 1242 grey 
soap manufactured in Bristol was sold to one John 
Lamb, of London, who retailed it at one penny per 
pound, and black soap at a half-penny per pound. 
Bristol also possesses other manufactories of world- 
wide reputation. 

After the happy destruction of the castle, Bristol 
went on gradually increasing in size. During the 
last century it has made greater progress than at any 
former time, and picturesque as the city was in the 
days of William Wyrcestre, it is far more satisfactory 
as a residence at present. 

Bristol was remarkable in the old time almost as 
much for its ecclesiastical zeal as for its commercial 
prosperity. Much of the wealth, whether obtained 
by honest commerce, violence, or fraud, was ex- 
pended in former days in rearing numerous hand- 
some churches, many of which still ornament the 
city. The present cathedral, which was originally 
the church of the abbey of St. Augustine, was com- 
menced, as we have said, by Earl Berkeley, but 
that edifice either fell or was pulled down, and 
the present structure, commenced by Edmund 
Knowles, abbot, was completed in 1363. The interior 
is unique, part of the nave and the two side aisles 
being all of equal height. The tomb of Fitzhardinge 
is to be found in the elder Lady Chapel, where also 
are several curious devices carved in stone, one of 
which is a wolf devouring a sheep while the shepherd 
sleeps, and close to it a ram with a long bow playing 
a fiddle. During some extensive repairs made by 
Dr. Butler in the bishop’s palace in 1744, an under- 
ground apartment was discovered, containing nu- 
merous human bones and instruments of torture, 
with an arched way leading to it from a chamber, 
apparently a court-room, in the palace, just large 
enough to admit one person, made in the thickness 
of the wall. Both entrances were walled up, and no 
one would have suspected that a passage existed 
Within what appeared to be the solid wall. The 
dungeon had probably been used as a place of 
punishment for contumacious heretics. 

St. Mary Redcliffe, built on a red rock, is proba- 
bly the most beautiful parish church in England. 
The tower, nearly two hundred feet in height, is 
nichly ornamented with carted work, and on 
eutering the nave we cannot but be struck with the 
exquisite beauty and lightness of the whole fabric, 
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which is entirely of stone and profusely carved. 
The original church was commenced by Simon de 
Burton, who was mayor in 1293, but it was probably 
not finished till a century afterwards, by one of the 
Canynge family—many other men of wealth, the 
Staffords, the Berkeleys, Beechams, and Montacutes, 
having contributed to its erection, as is proved from 
their armorial bearings and devices being placed on 
many of the bosses of the ceiling. 

The Temple Church, as William Wyrecestre tells 
us, was founded in the reign of King Stephen. The 
tower, built on a marsh, is greatly out of the perpen- 
dicular, and formerly when the bells were rung the 
whole fabric shook. It has, however, now settled 
down, though it deviates nearly four feet from the 
perpendicular line. Till the dissolution of the 
monasteries it had the privilege of sanctuary, and 
its lands were exempt from tithes, as indeed they are 
to the present day. 

We must conclude our sketch of the city with a 
short account of its principal buildings. The hand- 
somest is the Guildhall, a fine edifice in the early 
Tudor style, finished in 1846. It contains the prin- 
cipal law courts, with rooms for the judge, mayor, 
and councillors. Close to it is the massive building 
in which the business of the branch of the Bank of 
England is carried on. The Council House, with an 
Tonic portico, is ornamented by a statue of Justice, 
from the chisel of Bailey, R.A., a Bristol man. The 
Exchange, built more than a century ago, at the 
expense of the Chamber of Commerce of Bristol, is 
adorned with Corinthian columns. In its interior 
quadrangle the corn market is held, the merchants 
finding the Commercial Rooms a more suitable place 
of meeting. This latter building, situated opposite 
the Post Office, affords all the advantages found in 
similar establishments in other cities. 

Bristol has also its Institution for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature, and the Arts. The 
building was opened in 1823. It contains a museum, 
a library, and a reading-room, and in its principal hall 
the Philosophical Society hold their meetings; courses 
of lectures on various subjects are given, and exhi- 
bitions of paintings are also held. Here among its 
chief ornaments is Bailey’s beautiful statue of Lve, 
which was so much admired at the Great Exhibition. 

Of the Merchant Adventurers’ Hall we have 
already spoken. We will mention Bristol Gaol for 
the sake of speaking of the admirable arrangements 
which prevail by which the prisoners are divided 
into ten different classes, each class being cut off from 
communication with the others. The governor’s 
house is so situated that he can command a complete 
view of the whole of the prison-yards. It is besides 
a remarkably fine, strongly-built edifice, perfectly 
adapted to its object. 

Few, perhaps, know that the iron suspension bridge 
which ran across the Thames at Hungerford Market 
now spans theAvon at theSt. Vincent’s Rocks. Within 
an easy walk along the banks of the river are the 
Hot Wells, which William Wyrcestre mentions as 
being known in 1480. In one of the houses of 
Windsor Terrace above them lived towards the close 
of her life Hannah More, who died there on the 7th 
of September, 1833, at the age of eighty-nine. 

From the slight sketch we have given it will 
be seen that Bristol, whether on account of the 
beauty of its position, its general appearance, its 
churches, and other public buildings, and the works 
ef art they contain. or its historical associations, 1s 
well worthy of a visit. 
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BriTIsH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
—The forty-fifth annual meeting will commence its sittings, at 
Bristol, on Wednesday, 25th August. Sir John Hawkshaw, 
C.E., F.R.S., is president of the year. The local secretaries, 
Messrs. W. Lant Carpenter and John H. Clarke, have prepared 
a very clear and interesting sketch map of the regions within 
reach of Bristol. To some places excursions have been arranged, 
but there are many other localities, both of scientific and his- 
torical interest, noted in the map. 


PostaL RATEs.—We would call the attention of our readers 
to the altered postal rates which will be found on our wrapper, 
now uniform for those countries which have joined the General 
Postal Union. It will be observed, for example, that a part of 
the ‘‘ Leisure How ” cin now be posted to the United States for 
3d. Readers miglt more frequently do a welcome service to 
friends abroad by posting the parts regularly to them. We 
regret to see that the colonies still suffer from the heavy rates 
by which magazines are placed under the book-post, and 
deprived of the privileges newspapers enjoy. 


LaTIN TRANSLATIONS FnoM CowPEer.—By inadvertence in 
the final revision of the press, the correction intended for the last 
line of the fourth stanza of the poem ‘‘ Lux e Tenebris” (page 
495) was inserted in a corresponding place in the fifth stanza. 
The two verses should read— 


Que fert Tle, egra Senstis ne pendite libra ! 
At sperate boni numinis auxilium ! 

Ex opere et penis torvuam dum fingimus, Idem 
Ora serena, manu tecta minante, gerit. 


Proposita ad certam properabunt omnia finem, 
Se magis inque dies explicitura magis, 
Germinibusque sapor quamvis sit amarus, odorem 
Perfecti floris dulcior aura vehet. 


AravcantA.—In reference to our article on Araucania (page 
413), a correspondent, Dr. Vincent Caratti, writes to say that 
the Frenchman said to have proclaimed himself king, under the 
high-sounding title of Aurelius Antoninus 1, was really elected 
by the chiefs, or cagiques, of several native tribes. M. Tonners 
still lives in Paris, ‘‘an exiled monarch,” and hopes yet to 
return to his adopted country in spite of the remonstrance of 
the Chilian Consul-General in France. Whether the Araucanian 
chiefs still wish his return we are not told, but we will try to 
obtain further information from English Protestant missionaries 
in those regions. A pamphlet by Aurelius Antoninus himself, 
published by Lachaud, of Paris, has also been sent to us, in 
which the claims of the writer are stated, with a historical sketch 
of recent events in Araucania, 


VIvIsEcTION AT EprnsurcH.—Edinburgh is in danger of 
being disgraced by the establishment in its medical school of 
regular courses of vivisection, or experiments and demonstra- 
tions on live animals. This has become known in connection 
with the proposals for extending the present University Build- 
ings. In the plans of an architect, intended to be secret and 
confidential, but fortunately made public, these sentences occur : 
**T have placed physiology at the south-west corner, because it 
is desirable to place this department in such a position that it 
cannot be overlooked, and also where good south and north 
light can be had. On the ground floor is a room (30 ft. 6in. by 
19 ft.) for physiological experiments on animals. Another 
reason I have for placing the physiological department here is, 
that there is good space for keeping animals, and plenty of 
south light to preserve them in health. Good accommodation 
can also be had for keeping the animals belonging to the patho- 
logical department.” Edinburgh is very much changed from 
what it was if this atrocious scheme is allowed to be carried out. 
At Dublin, in the programme of the class of Physiology, pub- 
lished under the joint sanction of the College of Physicians and 
the Board of Trinity College, ‘‘ Vivisections are absolutely pro- 
hibited.” In Edinburgh these practices have not been unknown, 
but they have been hitherto generally condemned, and have 
never received any official sanction. It cannot be that the 
school rendered illustrious by men like Cullen and Gregory and 
Abercrombie, will now seek notoriety from classes like those of 
Magendie of Paris or Schiff of Florence. If it were in the 
interest of medical science, and if any benefit to the healing art 
were probable, I would be silent. I do not question the 
abstract right of experimenting, nor deny that in seme rare 





instances it may be justifiable. But this is utterly distinct from 
the present scheme of establishing classes, ‘‘ thus setting a pree 
mium,” as Dr. George Wilson says in his life of Dr. John Reid, 
‘upon animal torture and animal murder.” It isnot a question 
between science and sentiment. Many of the highest autho- 
rities in the profession have shown the fallacies of this mode of 
research, po Sir Charles Bell has declared that it has dene 
more to perpetuate error than to add to sound knowledge. 
Dr. Barclay, the founder of the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons at Edinburgh, in his book on the Muscular Motions, 
strongly condemned vivisection asa legitimate mode of research, 
Many authorities to the same effect I have quoted in a little 
work, ‘* Plea for Mercy to Animals.” No result of practical 
use in the healing art can be obtained from experiment which 
has not, or may not be, more surely obtained from clinical and 

athological observation. Sound science is on the side of 

umanity in this matter. Let the University and city of 
Edinburgh prevent this scandal. It is not a question for the 
medical profession only. If the clergy are silent they must be 
of a very different spirit from Dr. Chalmers, whose voice was 
raised on te subject of humanity to animals. Lawyers and 
men of letters may remember the weighty words of Sir Walter 
Scott on the cruelties perpetrated under pretext of science. 
Edinburgh is gaining for itself fresh honour by founding the 
Livingstone Memorial College, as a training school for medical 
missionaries. Let not the prestige of the place be sullied by 
founding at the same time a school of vivisection.—Jains 
Macaulay, M.D. Edin. 


VENTILATION.—The notice given to Mr. Tobin’s plans for 
ventilation by his exhibitions at the Society of Arts, and the 
reports in the ‘‘ Times,” has naturally excited the emulation of 
the numerous inventors who had previously attempted to solve 
the problem. Warm pleads, been carried on as to the 
ventilation of St. George’s Hospital and other public buildings 
in London. The newspapers have not, however, allowed the 
‘ventilation doctors” to discuss their rival systems, except in 
their advertising columns. Among the plans recalled to public 
attention, is one, known as ‘‘ Watson’s Syphon Ventilator,” 
which admits the fresh air, as well as removes the foul air, at 
the top of a room, instead of throwing in the air at a low level, 
as in Mr. Tobin’s patent. In so costly a process, those who 
are responsible will im well to make all inquiry before knocking 
a place to pieces. The last experiment at Lloyd’s cost, as we 
have stated, £2,100, and was unsuccessful. 


Anrczic Expepition.—It may be long before we have any 
tidings of the ‘‘ Alert” and the ‘‘ Discovery,” but ‘‘ out of sight 
out of mind” will not be a true saying as to the gallant ex- 
plorers. The Royal message, sent by telegraph from Balmoral, 
and the manly reply of Captain Nares will not soon be forgotten. 
The Royal message was as follows :—‘‘I earnestly wish you 
and your gallant companions every success, and I trust that you 
may safely commits the important duty you have so bravely 
undertaken.” To this gracious proof of her Majesty’s sympathy, 
Captain Nares promptly telegraphed the following reply :—“I 
feel deeply the great honour her Majesty has done myself and 
the other members of the expedition in wishing us success. 
Her Majesty may depend on all doing their duty.” 

Unciz Tom.—An extract from a letter from Mrs, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, written recently from Florida, is published in 
the Cincinnati ‘‘Commercial,” and tells exactly who the 
original ‘‘ Uncle Tom” was. She writes :—The first conception 
of the character of Uncle Tom came to me while I was hving 
in Cincinnati. I hada free woman-cook, whose husband was @ 
slave in Kentucky and had the management of his master's 
place. I used to write her letters for her to him. She said 
that he was such a Christian she could not get him to run away 
from his trust, though his master constantly broke his word to 
him, having repeatedly promised to emancipate him at certain 
times, but never doingit. Whether he ever got free I never 
heard. This was the first suggestion of the character. Other 
incidents were added by reading the ‘ Life of Father Henson’ 
in Canada. 

Pauper LABounR UTILISED.—The cutting of wood into faggots 
has fer some time in Alnwick Workhouse been substituted for 
oakum-picking, to the benefit of the rates and the { cone 
venience of the townspeople. During the last half-year the 
money received for them was £109 2s., and the expense il- 
curred £57 18s, 6d., showing a profit of £51 3s. 6d. 
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